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THE LAND SERPENT. 
letter from an English gentleman in the 
East-Indies, to his friend in England, 
giving an account of the Anaconda, a great 
_ land Serpent, and of his manner of seixing 
~vand kitling his prey. — ‘ 
hy _ _{ CONCLUDED.) 
» In the: morning I returned with séveral 
others: to ‘the thicket.. There was a strange 
alteration in the appearance of the tyger’s 
-body.. ‘It looked ‘like a lump of shapeless 
matter. It lay at some distance from the tree 
‘and shone as if covered with glue. .The 


They had not proceeded far before they be- 
gan to discover signs that the Indians were 
intending to attack them. In the evening they 
discovered an Indian canoe floating down t 
river near them. .As day-light began to ap- 
pear, a voice was heard at some distance be- 
low, begging them, in a very plaintive tone, 
to come on shore and take some white people 
on board, who were desirous to obtain a pas- 
sage in their boat. ‘This the captain consid- 
ered to be an Indian artifice. He according- 
ly prepared his men for defence, and directed 
Mrs. Plasent and the children, in case of an 





isnake was still busied about it. He had | attack, to Jie down still on the eabin floor. 
oplaced the legs close to the body, and was’ ‘The savage tone of entreaty wassoon changed 
-now extending the head, licking and cover- into that of insult and abuse. ‘Three,canoes, 
oitigthe whole body with his saliva, which gave With:about 20 Indians in each, soon made 
-ita shining appearance and prepared it for their appearance. “They all came up, and 
“swatlowing. He soon seized the head aud made.‘a furious aftack with muskets. , This 
ebegun to suck it into his throat. TI left him’ was repelled with great bravery. The, In- 
struggling at the shoulders when I went home! dians attempted to board, but were beaten off. 
ytoxline.; and: by:the account of those who re-|‘Phey afterwards renewed the attack, but were 

mained to watch him, the Serpent must have’ again beaten. off, and the boat -escaped.— 
ofinished his dinner at a.more fashionable hour) ‘Ehree of her men were killed and four woun- 
-than either of the ‘party! ry “> (dedo> Mr. Plasent:and oue'vther escaped up 
> «Next morning we all assembled for the ‘hurt. cMrs. Plasent and the children were 
blastitime. - The ‘wonren followed us, ebserv-| uninjured, except little William, who, afier 
f ing that, as the sérpent had gorged ‘his prey; the battle was over, came to his father, and 
there was no danger..: ‘This natural! glutton: with great coolness requested him to. take a 
‘now appeared to feel very much like a modern ball out of his head. On examination, ii ap- 
vepicure, after can extravagant carousal. He peared that.a small bullet that had passed 

had so loaded his stomach. that: he was quite} through the side of the boat had hit the bey’s 

stupid, and could-neither fight nor run away-} head and lodged under the skin. His father 

On our approach, he attempted to‘climb the! took it out. That is not all, said the youth, 

tree, but in‘vain. “A few blows on the head and raising his arm, shewed a piece of bone 
‘Pat @ period to his existence. ‘Ef have writtew that was banging only by the skin. ; “* Why 


° you a long letter to rescue his Character ‘and did you not tell me of this r” exclaimed his 
reputation from oblivion. ! ) 
* eotida tias at least one bivgrapher to record ro, the Captain told us to be silent,and 


The valiant Ana-| mother. .** Because,’’ answered the-litthe he- 
his exploits for the admiration-of posterity — 
He .is more fortunate in ‘this respect: than’ 
many of his more rational imitators. 


thought you would be frightened if 1 told 


you.” é 
— Sa 
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A TRUE STORY. 

Twenty-eight years ago last summer, a lit- 
tle boy named William Plasent embarked 
with his father, mother, brothers ‘and sisters, 
on board a boat, to sail down the river Ohio 
to the State of Kentucky, where the family 
were going to settle. ‘There were seven men 
on board the boat, besides Mr. Plasent and 
family, and Capt. Hubbell, the commander. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF THE FORCE OF 
| ie HABIT. 
: Raleigh, (MN. C.) Nov. 25. 

The Mail Stage stopped at a house on the 
road from Warrentown to Fox’s stage house, 
for the passengers to warm themselves, © The 
driver also imprudently left the box. After 
standing a few moments the horses started 
and kept the road to Louisburg. ‘They stop- 
ped as usual at the Post-Ollice, as if to leave 
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the mail, proceeded over the high bridge| clades every species of treachery. Husbands 
across Tar river, drew up to the door at/are stolen from their wives, children from 
Fox’s, two miles further on, to let the passen-| their parents, and bosom friends from each 
gers out. No one coming to them, as it was|other. So generally prevalent are these rob- 
early in the morning, they went round to the | beries, that it is a first principle with the na- 
stables. Having waited there the usual time|tives not to go unarmed while aslave ship is 
to be unharnessed, they went to the placejon the coast, for fear of being stolen. The 
where they were usually watered, and return-| second class of slaves, and that hot inconsid- 
ed to the stables, doing no ether damage than | erable, consists of those whose villages have 
breaking the tongue of the carriage. been depopulated for obtaining them. The 

a 4: parties employed in these predatory ex pedi- 

FROM THE BOSTON DAHLY ADVERTISER. | tions go out at night, set fire to the vil 


Extract of a Charge delivered to the Grand} which they find, and carry off the wretched 


Juries of the Circuit Court, at October) inhabitants, thus suddenly thrown into their 
term, 1819, in Boston, and at November power asslaves. ‘The practice is indeed so 
term, 1819, in Providence, and published ' common, that the remains of deserted and 
at their unanimous request. burnt villages are every where fo be seen on 
“JT have called this the Slave trade] 4n|the coast. 
inhuman traffic; and, gentlemen, with a view| The third class of slaves consists of such 
to enlist your sympathies as well as your}persons as are said to have been convicted of 
judgments in its suppression, permit me to!crimes, and are sold on this account for the 
pass from these cold generalities to some of| benefit of their kings; and it is not uncom- 
those details, which are the ordinary attend-/|mon to impute crimes to them falsely, and to 
ants upon this trade. Here indeed there is) bring on mock trials, for the purpose of bring- 
no room for the play of imagination. The|ing them within the reach of the royal traders. 
records of the British Parliament present us|, ‘The fourth class includes prisoners of war, 
with a body of evidence on this subject, taken |capinred sometimes in ordinary wars, and 
with the most scrupulous care, while the sub-| sometimes in wars originated for the very 
ject of the abolition was before it; taken too| purposes of slavery. 
from persons who had been engaged in, or| The fifth class comprehends those who are 
eye witnesses of the trade; taken too, year af-glaves by birth. The sixth class compre- 
ter year, in the presence of those whose inter-| hends such as have sacrificed their liberty to 
ests or passions were most strenuously engas-jthe spirit of gaming; and the seventh and 
ed to oppose it. ‘That it was not contradic-|jast class of those who, being in debt, are 
ted or disproved, can only be accounted for! seized according to the laws of the country, 
upon the ground, that it was the truth and|and sold to their creditors. The two last 


nothing but the truth. What, therefore, I) classes are very inconsiderable, and scarcely 
shall briefly state to you on this subject, will | deserve mention. 


be drawn principally from those records ; and —a 
I am free to confess, that great as was my de- FROM A BALTIMORE PAPER, 
testation of the trade, I had no conception, FIDELITY OF DOGS. 
until I recently read an abstract of these| During the late ceremonies in honor of Gen. 
documents, of the vast extent of misery and | Jackson, an unfortunate little girl, incapable 
cruelty occasioned by its ravages. of taking care of itself, got among the crowd, 
The number of slaves taken from Africa in| and was separated from the servant that at- 
1768, amounted to one hundred and four|tended it. Enquiry was made, in all direc- 
thousand; and although the numbers some/jtions, but to no purpess. The day passed 
times fluctuated in different years afterwards, | off, night came, and no dings were heard of 
yet it is in the highest degree probable, that!it, At length it happened that two gentle- 
the average, until the abolition, was not much | men, whose walk had led them some distance 
below 100,000 a year. England alone in the |from the city, between one and two o’clock 
year 1786 employed 130 ships, aud carried |that night, were furiously attacked by two 
off about 42,000 slaves. dogs. The animals seemed to be neither 
‘The unhappy slaves have been divided into | vicious nor mischievous, but exhibited a cer- 
seven classes. The most considerable and!tain whining and anxious manner, that is 
that which contains at least halfoftheswhole; known to be peculiar to themselves, when 
number transported, consists of kidnapped | they weuld excite you to follow them. One 
people. This mode of procuring them in- | of the gentlemen proposed to examine into the 
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wause of this, but the other refused for some 
time, thinking it too romantic, or childish, to 
hunt for an adventure, on such a slight invita- 
tion. But the other persisting, they followed 
the dogs, and were conducted to a sort of 
‘quagmire, when the little girl was found near- 
ly suffocated, and completely exhausted, with 
her struggling aud crying. Thus was she 
‘saved by the providential agency of two dogs.’ 
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Arise and expand to the view of creation, 
While virtue and liberty crown the NEW YEAR. 


And now, my young friends, may this juvenile paper 
Inform you, instruct you, amuse you, and cheer, 
And lend you, at least, all the light of a taper, 
To shew you the way to a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


And long may you live to enjoy and impart 
All the blessings which flow from the source we 
revere ; 
A weil informed mind, a benevolent heart ; 
For these will afford you a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


L. GOOD MANNERS. 


Good manners do not consist in low bows 





Be careful of Fire.—Providence has beea 
preserved from destructive fires for a long 
This is probably owing to the care- 
fulness of its inhabitants. The young as well 


as others are exhorted to continue this com- 


mendable care. Consider that a little negli- 
gence may destroy not only a large amount 
of property, but many lives. 


A NEW YEARS ADDRESS 


TO THE PATRONS OF THE JUVENILE GAZETTE. 


‘Once more, my young friends, you have roll’d round 
the sun, 
And old father time has drought manhood more near ; 
‘Eight thousand and more of his glasses have run, 
And you’re safely arrived to a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


‘With grateful emotions let all now remember, 
Who gave us our being, and all we hold dear, 
“Who preserv’d us in life to the close of December, 
That we might rejoice in a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


The ungrateful boy, and the proud and profane, 
Who regards his Creator without love or fear, 
Who injures his playmates, and loves to give pain, 
Has no reason to look for a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


But the virtuous youth, who strives to improve, 
And regrets every fault with a sorrow sincere, 

-His parents, his friends, and his teachers all love, 
And must cordially wish him a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


‘His behaviour is such, that wherever he goes, 
No person regards him with caution or fear; 
He gains many friends, and convinces his foes, 
That they all ought to wish hima HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


“To his equals he’s kind, to his elders respectful, 
In all that he does his good manners appear ; 
He’s gen’rous and manly, not mean and suspectful, 
And wishes his friends all a Happy NEW YEAR. 


And when on a Sunday to meeting he goes, 
His duty to God and his neighbor to hear, 
He’s attentive and still, for he very well knows 
That he ought to improve ev’ry HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Such youth are the pearls and the gems of our nation; 
These all her true friends hold deservedly dear ; 
For soon will they shine from the summit of station, 
Advancing our fame with each HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


“ind then from the west shall our fair constellation, 
Bedeck’d with new splendor, mild, radiant and clear, 





and flourishing airs, so much as in avoiding 
‘all such behaviour as will be likely to disturb 
‘aud trouble those around us. Interrupting 
the business and discourse of others, opening 
and shutting doors with violence, walking 
heavily, ioud talking and laughing, a noisy 
and voracious manner of eating and drinking, 
direct contradiction, and fierce and positive 
assertion, and making a great bustle about 
trifles, are sure indications, not that a person 
has been ill educated merely, but that he is 
but partially civilized. As our manners de- 
pend so much on the habits which we acquire 
in early life, and as it is quite as easy to be- 
come accustomed to agreeable as to disagree- 
able habits, I recommend this subject to the 
particular attention of my young readers, Do ' 
fnot say that good manners are of nd Conse- 
quence, because some other acquirements are 
of more importance. Good manners are a 
part of good morals, and it is as much your 
duty as your interest to practice both, What 
good man will be indifferent whether he hurts 
the feelings and disturbs the enjoyment of 
others? What sensible man would wish to 
become the object of general aversion? W hat 

odest man wili claim the right to be as dis- 
gusting as he pleases? Careless and ill-bred 
people are sometimes tolerated on account of 
some rare quality which tiiey posses- 3 but 
they are never agreeable—never popular. 

a ee ee 
GOOD READLNG. 

What is the most important rule to be ob- 
served in order to make a good reader? 
{ Carefully avoid ail affectation and monotony 5 
lay a peculiar stress upon those words wiich 
are most important to the sense and upon such 
words as should be particularly distinguished 
from each other ; and let the voice continual- 
ly slide upward and downward with all that 
freedom and variety obhservabie in conyersa- 
tion and impressive extemporaneous dis- 
course. 
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WEDD BS. 


Though I have hands, I never work, nor fight; 
Tho’ b 
Tho’ I have feet, I never tried to walk 5 
I have no tongue, yet often londly talk. 
My countenance, tho’ flat, is quite expressive $ 











Tho’ [ have weight, ’tis not at all oppressive. 


I have no mind, yet do not rank with fools; 
I’m ignorant, yet regulate all schools. 


_ We dwell in cottages of straw, 
_ And labor much for little gains; | 
‘Sweet food from us our masters draw, 
_ And then with death reward our pains. | 
SSS FT ———— - ——————— 
 - COVES. Fo a 
Much has been said and written by persons 
_ of correct moral sentiments and refined faste, 
_ to.caution the young against the perriciogs 
_ influence of the generality of novels. © 
., , hose parents to whom it is neceasary to 
_,Say much in order to induce them to discour- 
"age, in their childien, the practice of reading 
novels, will not probably be capable of seeing 
the force of those reasons which might be ‘ur- 
_ ged against it. I will merely observe, there- 
fore, that so far as Ihave beén acquainted 
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7... re ‘a... ; . , oy i , rs 
with these publications, I have found nine 


_ tenths of them destitute either of instruction 
or information, calculated to excite mischiev- 


ous passions, to give false and delusive rep- 


resentations of real life, to foster vanity and 
vain glory, to misdirect the Feelings and sym- 
athies of the heart, and to form an extrava- 


ia 


lind and deaf, direct the trav’ler right. | 


‘|ner of our religious devotions. 


their daily bread, it may be consistent to ‘en- 


SEF eT ae 


most show ‘and dress the most expensively. ; , 


It is a matter of course that those p 
as have attained to no other. 


for several important reasons. 
One ‘powerful excitement to vanity and envy; 
it promotes economy, both of time and money, 
and is perfectly adapted tothe genius of our 
civil institutions and the unosteitatious man- 
In those 
countries where education is confined to a few, 
where the great beady of the people are either 
laboring to support the luxury -of others or 
pursuing the dissipation and extravagance of 
a splendid court, where a trifling retrench- 
ment of fashion would deprive thousands of 


courage an expensive dress ; but the ‘citizens 
of this country should’ exercise more economy 
than to spend their Substance for foreign tri- 
fles, and more good sense. thane be vain of 
foreigt toys, pS ea Re a 
: — ee 
THETH. ail 

Four ‘teeth of the mammoth or some very 
large animal were dug up in Oxford, m'the 
State of New Jersey, onthe 13th of Novem- 
ber last. They were about 2) feet under 
ground. ‘I'wo of the teeth weigh 3 pounds 
each; the other two welgh about 2 pounds 
each. Some bones were also found with the 
teeth, most of which crumbled to pieces." ‘One 
of them, after it had crumbled considerably, 
still measured nearly two feet round. ‘This 





|should avail themselves of such distinctions — . 


This plainness of dress is to be approbated 4 
It discourages 


was thought to be a part of one of the tasks. 


« _P ' ‘¢ Y oe 4 
@ gant, affected and frivolous character. The 
7 style'of those books is generally loose, turgid 








and excessively insipid, calculated to vitiate 


_ the,taste and render it insetsible to the beau- 


ties of a chaste, perspicuous and elegant man- 
ner of writing. ice | 
en <n 
DRESS. 

It is a satisfaction to observe that plainness 
of dress has at length become both fashionable 
and respectable. ‘Phis might very natarally 
be expected to result from (he general ‘diffu- 
sion of knowledge, ahd the uncommon ad- 
vantages of education which are enjoyed in 
this country. Young” people, ‘whose minds 
are enlarged ‘and cultivated, soon discover 
Jess fondness than others for frivolity and 
show, and they often heartily despise both. 

‘T believe it is a fact, that no traveller in 
this country atthe present day. expects to find 
the most respectable people of any ‘place, 
among those of either sex, who make the 








The following instance shews the impor- 
tance of learning Punctuation, or the art of 
placing the stops so.as to make the sense clear. 

On the late trial of a man charged with 
robbing in Dublin, there appeared , to he no 
evidence of consequence against him, except 
a confession which ‘had been taken down’ in 
writing by a magistrate who died soon, after- 
wards. This was the most important, clause 
of the confession. ne 

‘‘He said he never robbed the man but 
twice eaid it was Crawford,” without any 
point. “The \prisoner’s counsel, by shewing 
that a-point should have heen placed after 
the word “ man,” saved him. 
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Printed for the Editor, at the office of the 
Providence Patriot, and issued the frst 
Saturday of every month, Terms, 50 cents 


per annum. 
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